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MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION 


All who are interested in the welfare of Catholic educational work 
are invited to become members of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. It is the desire of the Executive Board that the member- 
ship be increased so that the organization may represent a powerful 
influence in favor of religious education in America, 


Support: The expenses of the Association are raised by the annual 
dues of the members, and by contributions from those who have taken 
a particular interest in the work. Membership dues, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1952, are as follows: 


Sustaining Membership: Anyone desiring to give special aid to 
the Association may become a sustaining member. The annual fee 
for such membership is $25.00. 


Major Seminary Dues: Each Seminary in the Major Seminary 
Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


Minor Seminary Dues: Each Minor Seminary in the Minor Semi- 
nary Department pays an annual fee of $25.00. 


College and University Dues: Constituent Membership—Each 
College and University with an enrollment of more than 1,500 pays 
an annual fee of $100.00; those institutions with enrollment between 
500 and 1,500 pay $75.00 annually; institutions with enrollments of 
less than 500 pay $50.00 annually. Associate Membership—Institu- 
tions holding Associate Membership pay $25.00 per year. 


Secondary School Dues: Each High School and Academy with an 
enrollment over 700 pays an annual fee of $15.00; each with enrollment 
from 401 to 700 pays an annual fee of $12.50; each with enrollment 
from 151 to 400 pays an annual fee of $10.00; each with enrollment 
under 150 pays an annual fee of $5.00. 


School Superintendents’ Dues: Each Superintendent in the School 
Superintendents’ Department pays an annual fee of $10.00. 


Elementary School Dues: Each Elementary School with an enroll- 
ment in excess of 500 pays $6.00 annually; schools with an enrollment 
of from 200 to 500 pay $5.00 annually; schools with an enrollment of 
below 200 pay $4.00 annually. The annual fee for individual mem- 
bership is $4.00. 

Catholic Deaf Education Dues: Each member in the Catholic Deaf 
Education Section pays an annual fee of $4.00. 

Catholic Blind Education Dues: An institutional member in the 
Catholic Blind Education Section pays an annual fee of $5.00. Indi- 
vidual members pay $4.00. 

General Membership: Anyone interested in the work of Catholic 
education may become a member of the Association. The annual fee 
for individual membership in all departments, except Sustaining and 
School Superintendents’, is $4.00. 


Publications: The Association issues a quarterly Bulletin pub- 
lished in February, May, August, and November of each year. The 
August Bulletin includes the Proceedings of the Annual Meeting. 
These Bulletins and special publications are sent to all members. 


General Office of the National Catholic Educational Association 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Officers for the Year 1953-54 


GENERAL 


President General: Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, S.T.D., Cleveland, Ohio. 


bene i eg amy General: 
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Secretary General: Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ph.D., Washington, D.C. 

bs a Treasurer General: Right Rev. Msgr. Richard J. Quinlan, A.M., S.T.L., Winthrop, 
ass. 


General Executive Board: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. O’Connell, Little Rock, Ark. 
Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, S. s., Baltimore, Md. 
Very Rev. Daniel C. ag S.M., Washington, D. C. 
Veur Rev. Herman Romoser, O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Ind. 
Very Rev. Charles H. lou, Bristol, Rm L 
7 Rev. George M. Murphy, S.J., Haverhill, Mass. 

. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Brooklyn A 

Brother Emilian James, F. ‘s. 0:, Elkins Park, Pa. 


.» Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., J.C.D., Providence, Rg... 
Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, O. 0.8. y. s Wilmington, Del. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, J. CG. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph. D., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Rt. 7. Msgr. William A. Crowley, Winooski, Vt. 
Rev. Leo J. McCormick, oe Md 
Rev. a, J. Maher, Harrisburg, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Sa, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MAJOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E. O’Connell, M.A., Little Rock, Ark. 
Vice President: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frank M. Schneider, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Secretary: Very Rev. Gilmore H. Guyot, C.M., San Antonio, Tex. 
General Executive Board: 


Very Rev. James A. Laubacher, S.S., Baltimore, Md. 
Very Rev. Daniel C. O’Meara, S.M., Washington, D. C. 


MINOR SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


President: Very Rev. Herman Romoser, O.S.B., St. Meinrad, Ind. 
Vice President: Very Rev. John F. Zimmerman, C.M., St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary: Rev. Thomas J. Kelly, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
General Executive Board: 

Very Rev. Msgr. Charles H. Lynch, Ph.D., Bristol, R. I. 

Very Rev. George M. Murphy, S.J., A.M., Haverhill, Mass. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY DEPARTMENT 


President: Rev. Cyril F. Meyer, C.M., Ph.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Vice President: Brother B. Thomas, F.S.C., Ph.D., New York, N. Y. 
Secretary: Brother A. Potamian, F.S.C., M. A., New York, N. Y. 
General Executive Board: 


Brother Emilian James, F.S.C., LL.D., Ph.D., Elkins 7 ay Pa. 
Rev. Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., J.C.D., Providence, R. I. 
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Department Executive Committee: 
oe Members: 

The t, Vice President, and Secretary. 

Very Presi William J. Dunne, S.J., ey D., San Francisco, Calif., Past President 

Rev. leat age F. Cunningham, C.8.C., Ph. D., Notre Dame, Ind., Vice President 

al, representing College and University Department. 

Rev. "Daniel M. Galliher, O.P., J.C.D., Providence, R. I., Department Representa- 
tive on General Executive Board. 

Brother Emilian James, F.S.C., LL.D., Ph.D., Elkins Park, Pa., Department 
Representative on General Executive Board. 

Rev. James F. Whelan, S.J., New Orleans, La., Secretary of Committee on 





Membership 

a Robert 5. Henle, S.J., St. Louis, Mo., Secretary of Committee on Graduate 
tudy. 

Ve ev Msgr. Francis X. FitzGibbon, Brooklyn, N. Y., Editor, College News- 
etter. 


Non-voting Members: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. William T. Dillon, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Julius W. Haun, Winona, Minn. 
Very Rev. Francis L. Meade, C.M., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Sister Mary Aloysius Molloy, O.S.F., Winona, Minn. 
Rev. Samuel K. Wilson, S.J., Detroit, Mich. 


General Members: 
Mother Mary Sone. S.B.S., New Orleans, La. 
Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, $.J., St. Louis, Mo. 
Brother W. Thomas, F.S.C., St. Mary’ 's, Calif. 
Rev. Bertrand J. Campbell, ’O.F.M., Loudonville, N. Y. 
Rev. Edward A. Doyle, S.J., New Orleans, La. 
Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., Holy Cross, Ind. 
Very Rev. Joseph R. N. Maxwell, S.J., Boston, Mass. 
Very Rev. Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C., Ph.D., Portland, Ore. 
Sister Catharine Marie, S.C., New York, N. Y. 
Sister M. Emmanuel, O.S.F., Winona, Minn. 
Rev. Edward B. Rooney, S.J., New York, N. Y. 
Very Rev. Robert J. Slavin, O.P., Providence, R. I. 


Brother E. Stanislaus, F.S.C., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
| 
| 
Rev. Edward J. Kammer, C.M., Chicago, Iil. 1953-57 
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1950-54 
1951-55 


1952-56 


Very Rev. William J. Millor, S.J., Ph.D., Cleveland, Ohio 


Regional Unit Members: 
Rev. Bernard G. Holmes, O.S.B., Manchester, N. H. 
Very Rev. Armand Desautels, A.A., Worcester, Mass. 
Rev. Edmund R. Cuneo, O.S.B., Latrobe, Pa. 
Sister Loyola Maria, S.S.J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bernard J. Kohlbrenner, Ph.D., Notre Dame, Ind. 
Rev. Walter T. Pax, C.PP.S., a Ind. 
Rev. John F. Murphy, Covington, 
Very Rev. W. Patrick Donnelly, S. so ” New Orleans, La. 
Rev. R. Vincent Kavanagh, Helena, Mont. 
Rt. Rev. Raphael Heider, O.S.B., Olympia, Wash. 


Rev. John M. Hynes, S.J., Santa Clara, Calif. 
Very Rev. Charles S. Casassa, S.J., Los Angeles, Calif. 


New England 
Eastern 
Midwest 
Southern 
Northwestern 


Southwestern 


SECONDARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President: Rev. Thomas A. Lawless, O.S.F.S., Wilmington, Del. 
Vice President: Rev. John P. Cotter, C.M., A.M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Secretary: Brother Julius J. Kreshel, S.M., A.M., Kirkwood, Mo. 
General Executive Board: 


Very Rev. Msgr. Edmund J. Goebel, Ph.D., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., LL.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Department Executive Committee: 
Ex-Officio Members: 
The President, Vice President, and Secre 
ps gy v. Msgr. ome ay d J. Goebel, PLD. ‘oon Wis. 
. Msgr. Joseph G. Cox, J.C.D., LL. 2, Philadelphia, Pa. 
pe {William Mona, C.S.C., Ph.D., ‘New York, N. Y., Vice President General, 
representing the Secondary School Department. 


General Members: 

Rev. Lorenzo *J Reed, S.J., New York, N. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Leo Keaveny, Little Pe Minn. 

\. sanaene Reidy, O.S.F.S., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. C. Carosella, O.P., Jackson, Miss. 

Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Brother Bartholomew, C.F.X., Baltimore, Md. 

Brother Joseph Abel, F.M.S., oe M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Ignatius Francis, FS. C., A. M., Vincennes, Ind. 

Leroy, C.F.X., New York, = ¥. 
er Paul A. Sibbing, S .M., AM » Dayton, Ohio 
rother Gerald, S.C., Bay Saint Louis, Miss 
rother Henry C. Ringkamp, S.M., A.M., San Antonio, Tex. 
Brother John Baptist Titzer, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind. 
Brother Theodore Hoeffken, S.M., Kirkwood, Mo. 
Sister Mary Elaine, S.S.N.D., A. M., New Orleans, La. 
Sister Mary Hyacinth, 0.S.F., A.M. -, Aurora, Ill. 
Sister M. Alexandra, S.C.N.J., Convent fa N. J. 
Sister M. Hildegardis, C.S.C., Ogden, U' 
Sister Mary Xavier, O.P., Chicago, Til. 
Sister M. Francetta, B.V.M., Kansas City, Mo. 


Regional Unit Members: 
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Rev. John P. Cotter, C.M., Brooklyn, N. Y 4 
Brother Daniel, F.S.C., Philadelphia, Pa. } Middle Atlantic 

Rev. John A. Elliott, Memphis, Tenn. 

Rev. Michael F. Kennelly, S.J., Shreveport, La. } Southern 

Rev. Eugene F. Mangold, S.J., Chicago, Ill. Midwest 

Rev. Alfred J. Junk, Hammond, Ind. idwe: 

Brother Leo Rausch, S.M., San Francisco, Calif. | ‘ ‘ 

Brother Alfred, F.S.C., Berkeley, Calif. j California 

Sister M. Consolata, O.S.F., Honolulu } Hawaii 

Brother James Wipfield, S.M., Honolulu ” 

Sister Leo Anthony, C.S.C., Boise, Idaho 

Sister Judith, F.C.S.P., Seattle, Wash. } Northwest 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS’ DEPARTMENT 

President: Very Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, Ph.D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vice President: Rt. Rév. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Secretary: Rev. Laurence R. Gardner, Manchester, N. H. 
General Executive Board: 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. A. Crowley, Winooski, Vt. 

Rev. R. J. Maher, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Department Executive Committee: 

Ex-Officio Members: 
The President, Vice President, and Secretary. 


General Members: 
Rev. Cornelius Leo Maloney, Atlanta, Ga. 
Rev. James E. age ich, St. aged Mo. 
Rev. R. C. Ulrich, Omaha, N 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. ‘William . Deniley, Santa Fe, N. M. 
Rev. James N. Brown, Ph.D., San Francisco, Calif. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
President: Rev. Leo J. McCormick, Ph.D., Baltimore, Md. 


Vice Presidents: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
— James * Hoflich, St. Louis, Mo. 
Robert J Maher, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Sister Mary Edna, O.S.F., Joliet, Ill. 
Sister Mary Carolette, S. N. D., Toledo, Ohio 


Secretary: Rev. Laurence O’Connell, Belleville, IIl. 


General Executive Board: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Sylvester J. Holbel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rev. R. J. Maher, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Department Executive Committee: 
Rev. Edward A. Leyden, Denver, Colo. 
Rev. Roger J. Connole, St. Paul, Minn. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. A. Crowley, Winooski, Vt. 
Rev. John Paul Haverty, New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Jerome V. MacEachin, _ Lansing, Mich. 
Rev. David — < Chicago, I 
Chickasha, Okla. 


Very Rev. onaghan, 
her. Patrick J. "Roche, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Carl J. Ryan, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Brother Bernard Peter, F.S.C., New York, N. Y 
Sister Mary Adelbert, S.N.D., Toledo, Ohio 
Sister M. Sanctoslaus, Fel., Chicago, IIl. 

Sister Frances Joseph, S.P., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Sister M. Lorraine, O.S.F., Joliet, Ill. 

Sister M. Helen Therese, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Sister M. Agnes, O.S.F., Sylvania, Ohio 

Sister M. Rose Anita, I.H.M., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CATHOLIC DEAF EDUCATION SECTION 


Chairman: Rev. Paul F. Klenke, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Vice Chairman: Sister Rose Antonia, C.S.J., University City, Mo. 
Secretary: Sister Mariana, C.S.J., University City, Mo. 


CATHOLIC BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 


Chairman: Rev. Thomas J. Carroll, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary: Sister Dolorosa, C.S.J., Jersey City, N. J. 








WORKING WITH MEN OF GOOD WILL: 
50TH ANNIVERSARY CONVENTION OF THE R.E.A. 


REV. GERARD S. SLOYAN! 


Members of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion would not be doing either their Church or nation any 
service by falling into the careless assumption that they are 
all but identical with Americans interested in religious 
education, or even with those who conduct religious schools. 
Despite the fact that, with good reason, American Catholi- 
city is thought of popularly in terms of an educational 
effort independent of the tax-supported edifice, Protestants, 
Jews, and Orthodox are jointly engaged in educational pro- 
grams that easily outstrip our own in any quantitative 
reckoning except one dealing with the numbers engaged in 
full-time teaching and learning. 

On November 8, 9, 10, 1953, some five hundred educators 
met at the University of Pittsburgh for the 50th or Golden 
Anniversary Convention of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada.2 The Association 
had had its first meeting in Chicago in 1903, the city which 
had witnessed in the preceding year the formation of a 
Parish School Conference that was to be an early constituent 
of the National Catholic Educational Association, founded 
in 1904. Both the speakers and attending members at the 
western Pennsylvania gathering were considerably more 
representative of American educational leadership than 
those who had gathered a half-century before, “aware of 
the rapid expansion of secular education while religious 
education remained static.” The latter had included Presi- 
dent James Burrill Angell of the University of Michigan, 
George Albert Coe (Northwestern), Edward D. Starbuck 





1 Department of Religious Education, The Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C. 


2NCEA Bulletin readers interested in the texts of the Convention 
talks may obtain them in Religious Education for March-April, 1954, 
29 N. Pleasant St., Oberlin, Ohio. $1. 
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(Leland Stanford), John Dewey (Chicago), William Rainey 
Harper (President of Chicago), and Shailer Mathews (Chi- 
cago). The 1953 roster of consultants and platform speak- 
ers included thirty-two leaders of Protestant activities, 
twenty-one of Catholic, eighteen of Jewish and one of Ortho- 
dox. Five, at least, were persons from public, tax-supported 
institutions. In the aggregate, the religious educational 
leadership assembled for the discussion of common problems 
was highly influential. Numerous college and university 
presidents were on hand, deans of theological faculties 
which educate many, and chief officers or executive secre- 
taries of every type of organization interested in religious 
education. 

None of the “false irenicism” reprobated by the Holy 
See was in evidence throughout the meeting. Indeed, it 
was a rare general session in which the point was not made 
by the chairman that the individuals in attendance were 
expected to yield nothing in their full adherence to the 
religious tradition which claimed their loyalty. If sharp 
and bitter differences existed among those who addressed 
the group, they were not given voice to, except subtly in 
a very few instances (and not so subtly in a single instance). 
Delegates were not required to do the penance of having 
the concept of “brotherhood” yield its last ounce of sap in 
their hearing. There was next to none of the theological 
vacuity that tries men’s souls emanating from the rostrum. 
In fact, the general impression derived from the major 
addresses was one of a hard core of belief in a loving God 
and Father deeply concerned with the proper measure of 
glory from His creatures, to their temporal and eternal 
happiness. 

Two days of continuous meeting of a dozen seminar 
groups disclosed much larger chasms separating views than 
reached the floor of general sessions: men weak in anything 
approaching supernatural faith, others quibbling endlessly 
over terms, persons fearful of governmental or state appro- 
bation given to religion in any guise, and opponents of the 
full-time religious school as such. 
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When summaries of the discussions of the twelve groups 
were made at the final evening session, however, saner and 
more affirmative counsels were to the fore. Dr. Leo Honor 
of Dropsie College in Philadelphia, Dr. David R. Hunter, 
educational director for the National Council of The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, and Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, 
superintendent of Pittsburgh’s Catholic schools, were the 
three who mined the ore of copious notes and interviews 
to produce a quantity of fine metal, under serious pressure 
of time. 

Perhaps the leading figure behind the Pittsburgh Con- 
vention was the Rev. Mr. Herman E. Wornom, General 
Secretary of the R.E.A., whose tireless energies expended 
during the preceding year had taken the meeting out of the 
category of a routine event attended by many Protestants 
with a sprinkling of hardy Catholics and Jews, to make of 
it a stride ahead in the nation’s struggle for greatness, 
perhaps even survival. ‘The Place and Adequacy of Religi- 
ous Education in Our Times,” was the convention’s theme. 
No secret was made of the American tragedy that “half of 
our children are growing up without regular instruction in 
religion.” In Mr. Wornom’s statement from which this is 
taken, the point is made that, “Most of those who attend 
religious schools do so on a part-time basis and average less 
than one hour a week.” This instruction, “is often given 
by unskilled teachers.” ‘We have many plans,” the state- 
ment observed, mentioning full and part time schools of 
religion, released time, and teaching about religion in public 
schools, “but no general agreement that any one of them is 
the answer to the problem of providing adequate religious 
training for all our young.” As a result, millions are 
growing up without religious instruction of any kind. 

If Catholics love their neighbors without regard to any 
condition save humanity—as by divine command they 
must—and if they love their country, as the virtue of patriot- 
ism requires, their course of action is clear. They must 
labor for the diffusion of divine truth in whatever measure 
it has a chance to be received. Addressing the Union of 
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Italian Catholic Jurists in early December, the Pope enun- 
ciated the important principle that “in some circumstances 
higher and more general norms (than the repression of 
religious and moral deviations) permit and even make it 
perhaps appear the better part not to impede error in order 
to promote a greater good.” This being so, earnest effort 
is required not simply in the interests of the sheep of the 
flock but of the many who are Christ’s but not of His fold. 
The deep suspicion in the breasts of many non-Catholics— 
too well-founded for comfortable reflection—is that our 
only care is for our own. This can scarcely be a working 
principle for people who believe they have a world-wide 
apostolate, yet so justifiably has the counterfeit commit- 
ment been taken for the real that looks of wonder could be 
caught at Pittsburgh that the Catholics should really care 
about the public schools and their great unchurched popula- 
tions. 

The predominant impression gleaned from a seminar on 
the recruitment of professional and lay leadership in religi- 
ous pedagogy was a sense of surprise that not all the Catholic 
eggs were in one basket, the parish or central school. There 
was a kind of relief and fellow-feeling engendered by the 
discovery that the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
exists, encompassing as it does all the problems attendant 
on valiant Sunday-school attempts and heroic weekday 
failures. (It encompasses much besides, but that is not the 
point at the moment.) There may not be acceptance of 
the Catholic dogmatic edifice, but there is the odd supposi- 
tion that a certain mechanical perfection marks our organ- 
izational structure. The subordination of clergy to bishops 
and the obedience of teaching religious is widely taken to 
mean the complete absence of any personnel problem in 
religious teaching. There is a genuine reassurance, there- 
fore, and not by any means a mean-spirited one, in the 
knowledge that we Catholics are of the same clay despite 
our high claim. Did others know our needs better, they 
might not so easily confuse our reserve with haughtiness, 
or our failure to communicate with self-satisfaction. The 
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use of lay teachers of religion on a voluntary basis and of 
salaried layfolk in Catholic schools made a deep impression. 
It was obvious that the Catholic instructional pattern was 
thought to be so vastly different from other patterns, in 
view of the brotherhoods and sisterhoods, that no common 
ground for discussion existed. After having made an ex- 
position of the Church’s instructional efforts in extra-school 
situations, Sister Mary Rosalia of the Mission Helpers of 
the Sacred Heart was invited by her seminar chairman to 
indicate what a call to the sisterhood consisted in. So suc- 
cessfully did she meet the demand that a discussion of the 
essentially supernatural character of a vocation to teach 
Christ, whether within or outside religious life, ensued. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that increased under- 
standing among individuals was the sole benefit accruing 
to participants in the three-day meeting. The highly per- 
sonal element in any social intercourse, however, demands 
that this understanding be posted high in any ledger of loss 
and gain. Reasoned argument wins its victories in human 
affairs, but it has its own master in the spirit of love. “From 
the very first I loved him not only as a teacher of truth,” 
wrote Augustine of Ambrose, upon his appearance at Milan, 
“which I had utterly despaired of finding in your church, 
but also because he was kind to me.” Charles Lamb may 
have put it too strongly when he spoke of being robbed of 
the luxury of hating the man at the end of the block by 
meeting him, but the fact is that ghosts are usually laid 
when ghostly leaders meet each other. Very little diabolism 
comes to light, and even an occasional touch of holiness. 
The opening evening session in the Stephen Foster 
Memorial Auditorium of the University of Pittsburgh fea- 
tured addresses by Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, Rabbi of Con- 
gregation Tifereth Israel, Cleveland; the Very Reverend 
Paul C. Reinert, S.J., President of St. Louis University ; and 
the Reverend Luther A. Weigle, Dean Emeritus of Yale 
Divinity School and Chairman of the Editorial Board of 
the Revised Standard Version of the Bible. In the chair 
was Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Teachers 
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College, Columbia, a link with much of the past in the 
Association’s history. There was something of the thédtre 
intime in the medieval copy in stone which provided the 
setting, heightening the effect of three important papers. 

Dr. Silver, in the lost art of rhetoric at its most persua- 
sive, reminded the group that without a national renewal 
interiorly, that is to say in the spirit of men’s minds, pro- 
grams and platforms already possessed assurance of col- 
lapse. It was the psalm “Nisi Dominus aedificaverit’” pro- 
claimed with a grandeur of tone befitting any of the prophets 
of old. Through its rich cadences in praise of the home 
and the family, this observer strained keenly to catch any 
unspoken rejection of the possibility of effective religious 
training in the school. Silence was the reward, but at such 
key points as to convey the idea that the public school 
could not accomplish and hence should not try any part of 
the proper work of the believing home. Indeed, the Catholic 
felt himself in the presence of a total ally in the matter 
of the true spirit of theistic religion, but of a serious op- 
ponent in the question of what to do about it. When these 
remarks emerged, one could only wonder which mood 
prevailed : 

This education should not be a part-time or a 
released-time instruction relegated to the church or a 
Sunday school as a sort of grudging concession to a 
patriarchal convention, or to a culture run to seed. It 
should permeate and electrify every subject that is 
taught, especially the social sciences, every educative 
institution, every area of social activity for young or 
old, every agency which molds public opinion. The 
stone which the builders rejected should now become 
the chief cornerstone. What our age needs, and what 
the newer education should offer it, is not a corpus of 
canonized doctrines to be accepted under authority, a 
new dogmatism as a counterfoil to the monolithic ortho- 
doxy of modern dictatorships, but a new mood and 
point of view, a new covenant with character, and new 
and confirmed devotion to the enduring social ideals 
of mankind, and to the only valid and unvitiated tech- 
nique for attaining them. 


There is a plea there either for a spirit of warm, over- 
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all religiosity, or for a return to the educational pattern of 
all formal learning and thinking done in a sacred context, 
familiar to the Rabbi’s fathers. The abandonment of human 
conventions which claim for themselves the veneration due 


to absolutes is being asked, or else there is a challenge to a 
world-wide religion to desert its postulates (a polemical 


stroke clearly not envisioned in the terms of the Conven- 
tion). The new mood and point of view would be more 
attractive if they were a little less like certain older ones, 
and not so belligerently put forth. 

Father Paul Reinert made an appeal for the return of 
religion to “intellectual respectability.” His remarks con- 
cerned the college level where he is most familiar, but had 
application down to elementary instruction because of the 
wholesale desertion of religion in American education, as a 
subject fit for serious study. If any extreme voluntarists 
were present, they could scarcely have enjoyed the spare 
intellectuality that served as religion’s chief recommenda- 
tion in this presentation. The definiteness and basic intelli- 
gibility of “any religion worthy of the name” were the 
priest’s chief evidence to back his demand that religion be 
dealt with seriously in the college if it is to survive. He 
made no attempt to disguise his indictment of a national 
mentality that has forced religion from its schools to the 
sanctuary and even to the sacristy closets. Father Reinert 
suggested as an immediate and feasible remedy the intro- 
duction of content courses in religion in tax-supported and 
other colleges where the plan was not opposed to the very 
terms of the school’s incorporation. This would keep 
teachers inimical to religion from having a free field—too 
often the present situation. 


What is the solution to this problem which faces 
the vast majority of our youth? The traditional an- 
swer has been to the effect that religion should be 
taught only in the home and the church. Certainly 
this is a curious reply from people who today are de- 
manding that the schools teach cooking, democratic 
living, even how to drive an automobile. What has 
become of the generally accepted concept that whatever 
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is intellectually important in a way of life should be 
part of the curriculum of the colleges of that way of 
life? . . . The solution that the teaching of the intel- 
lectual content of religion must be handled outside and 
independently of our educational systems is untenable 
both practically and psychologically. 

The Jesuit educator confined his remarks carefully to 
the higher educational brackets, but did make the point that 
“our misinterpretation of union of Church and State has 
sounded the death-knell for intellectual religion.’ 

Dean Weigle carried the argument deep into the terri- 
tory of constitutional law. With erudite reference and keen 
wit he made the case against educational theorists who 
propose an “extreme interpretation of the principle of sepa- 
ration of Church and State.” The stern and lofty neutrality 
as to religion that is America’s constitutional pattern was 
adopted “because religion has too often served to divide 
rather than to unite the American people.” 


But does it follow that the public school must main- 
tain a “stern and lofty neutrality” as to God? This is 
quite a different question, and much more important. 
And the answer, in terms of history and principle, 
profession and practice, is clear. Such a neutrality is 
not maintained by either our state governments or by 
our national government. It is unthinkable that the 
United States government should be atheistic as is the 
present government in Russia. And as the govern- 
ment, so the schools. They may be neutral as to the 
strife of sects, but they cannot be neutral as to God. 


The Yale theologian could easily have spoken for the 
Catholic body in his view of the McCollum decision, which 
established the rights of unbelievers but of no one else. 
He called on all protagonists of American democracy who 
have faith in God to rally against a false principle of separa- 
tion which is a betrayal of constitutional theory as conceived 
by the framers of that document. Dr. F. Ernest Johnson’s 
early reference to the emeritus status enjoyed by both (“The 
‘e’ means you're out and ‘meritus,’ you deserved it”), was 
belied by Dr. Weigle’s performance. He appeared on the 
program in place of the President of Union Theological 
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Seminary, the Rev. Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, and proved 
rather that the term “pinch-hitter” describes a person from 
whom “something extraordinary is expected.” 

Subsequent general assembly featured President George 
N. Shuster of Hunter College, Drs. Theodore M. Greene 
and Isaac Berkson, Professors of Philosophy and Education 
respectively of Yale and City College of New York, in a 
discussion of “Religion and Philosophies of Education.” 
Their prepared papers contained numerous common areas 
of conviction, with the exception of a spirited indictment 
of Dewey’s pragmatism by Berkson and a tempered defense 
of certain of its elements as compatible with religious edu- 
cation by Dr. Greene. The relative harmony of ideas in 
the three talks was terminated, however, in a thoroughly 
good-humored exposé that led Dr. Greene to deny the pos- 
sibility of the possession of a relatively complete and ab- 
solute truth in religion, and Dr. Shuster to affirm it. 

The exchange of views was perhaps illustrative of what 
might be expected if public school teachers were given full 
freedom to teach “about religion.” Dr. Greene in perfect 
sincerity identifies dogmatic positions in religion with insuf- 
ferable arrogance. It is evident that anyone schooled under 
him would almost inescapably be tinged with this mental 
confusion. How such a teacher could adequately convey the 
Catholic position (or for that matter, any view of religious 
truth marked by clarity and assured conviction), is a mys- 
tery. The pitfalls of legal sanction on any instruction that 
goes beyond reference to God’s existence, His justice and 
love, and the need for virtue and praise of Him in men, are 
evident. Freedom so to speak is already the teacher’s 
heritage in this religious nation. The strong possibility 
of the classroom betrayal of tenets dear to Jew and to 
Catholic as also to Protestant requires that, after a freedom 
that already exists, there should follow nothing but regular 
instruction in the religious heritage of parental choice. 

“Some have striven to find a common denominator in 
all religions represented in America and to weave these 
common truths into a curricular content that would be ac- 
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ceptable to everybody,” Father Reinert had said before the 
American Council on Education in Washington last October. 
“Such a solution is futile and doomed to failure. By its 
very nature a religion is a creed, a code, a cult, a specific 
form of belief and practice; it must be distinctive or cease 
to be what it is. Taking only one part of religion and com- 
bining it with another will never solve the problem.” 

Rabbi Joseph H. Lookstein, Rabbi of New York City’s 
Congregation Kehilath Jeshurun, gave evidence early in 
his remarks of a “solid-wall-of-separation” theory directly 
opposed to Dr. Weigle’s conviction. Subsequently it devel- 
oped that unlike many of his co-religionists, the rabbi 
favored either full-time religious schools, or as a second-best, 
a program of “dismissed time,” with as much as half of 
the school day devoted to study in a sacred context. While 
Rabbi Lookstein voiced fears of the efforts of religious 
groups to “infiltrate” or “raid” the public schools, the only 
note of active hostility brought to the convention floor was 
sounded by his speaking partner, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. Dr. Blake’s public presence is ad- 
mirable. The earnestness of his tone made it difficult to 
credit the “diffidence” he claimed in putting forth what 
amounted to a program for the dissolution of religious 
schools. Having first read a remarkable lecture in American 
history (e.g., the origin of our political system of checks 
and balances as rooted in the total human depravity of 
orthodox Calvinism), he promoted several unverified as- 
sumptions to the status of fact. One was the serious un- 
likelihood that good religious schools as schools could exist; 
another, the anti-democratic nature of separate education; 
and finally the assumption that since the Catholic attempt 
to see every child in a Catholic school has not yet succeeded 
by half, nothing should be tried. 

The slight audience tension produced by the expression 
of these earnest fears was dispelled, at least for the evening, 
by the good humor and not inconsiderable mental pene- 
tration of Father Vincent Flynn, President of The College 
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of St. Thomas in St. Paul. Without animus of any sort he 
indicated among other things, the harmonious pattern exist- 
ing among the church-related colleges in Minnesota. What 
higher education has witnessed, he indicated, education on 
lower levels should strive for. Father Flynn made a point 
of the necessity of Catholic interest in public schools. As 
citizens, taxpayers, and men dedicated to the welfare of 
all, Catholics are untrue to their principles when they with- 
draw in spirit from a common national effort. He outlined 
for his hearers the means employed by the Church to educate 
all, including family training, Christian Doctrine classes on 
released time, and evening study groups. He called on fel- 
low Catholics to work with national and local public educa- 
tion groups “to find ways and means of improving the 
religious and moral climate and content of public education 
in America.” The overall sanity and optimism of the 
priest’s presentation seemed to recommend itself to the 
group warmly. The chairman voiced the audience response 
when he affirmed that such an approach, if made by religious 
leaders generally, would automatically destroy many of 
America’s woes in dealing with the religious education 
problem. 

Emotional and similar differences appeared at this 
Golden Anniversary Convention of the Religious Education 
Association. So did the irreconcilable doctrinal differences 
whereby our national religious picture is one of diversity 
and not homogeneity. Only a very few voices were raised 
demanding a retreat from religious principle or educational 
policy. So many voices were raised as to make a chorus, 
in pleas for an early solution to the national emergency 
of half an adolescent population totally uninstructed religi- 
ously. The National Catholic Educational Association had 
important representation there, learning through the ses- 
sions who are the natural allies in a holy cause, and giving 
proof of Catholic willingness to lend aid in the nation’s 
hour of need. 





BETTER PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR CATHOLIC 
EDUCATION 


CHARLES A. BRECHT! 


“Public relations” is the magic term of modern times. 
/“The Christian virtues” constituted the magic expression of 
Yolden times. These two phrases, although conceived almost 

two thousand years apart, in the final analysis amount to 
one and the same thing. 

The faithful practice of the Christian virtues will produce 
good public relations for any person, any organization, any 
government, or any enterprise on the face of this earth. 
Opposition to, malpractice of, or negligence of the Christian 
virtues means bad, and sometimes disastrous, public rela- 
tions. 

What do people think of a person, an organization, an 

- enterprise? Their evaluation naturally depends on the im- 
pressions which they gain from the actions of that person, 
organization, or enterprise. Every doer has an observer. 
The doer’s practice of the Christian virtues cannot help but 
create a favorable attitude toward him on the part of the 
observer, be he producer or consumer, educator or parent 
or student, employer or employee. If an action creates an 
unfavorable attitude, the doer must have opposed Christian 
virtue in some way. 

“Public relations is many things. It is an art, a science, 
a philosophy, a body of techniques, a function of manage- 
ment in business and some other kinds of organizations, a 

“way of life, the conformity of deeds to preachings. It is not 
simply publicity, whatever the medium. It is more than 
that. The techniques utilized in the field of public rela- 
tions—news stories, magazine articles, radio and television 
programs—are employed to create in the minds of people 
a sympathetic and favorable attitude to the person or sub- 
ject under observation. 

One rarely hears anyone speak ill of a person who is 
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known for his charity, faith, hope, mercy, justice, temper- 
ance, and prudence. Rarely does anyone say anything but 
good about an employer who is fair and just and charitable. 
Scarcely anyone speaks disparagingly about an organization 
or enterprise whose objectives and program conform to the 
norms and standards of Christian virtue. This whole busi- 
ness of public relations, then, sounds easy, doesn’t it? Sim- 
ple virtue cannot miss. One’s public relations are regarded 
as good or bad in proportion to the degree to which this 
simple virtue is practiced. 

Although this is true, the matter is often not so simple 
as it appears. The job of creating understanding and favor-“ 
able attitudes is what constitutes the art of public relations. 
Every organization has problems of some kind. Usually 
they have public relations implications. To solve some of 
these problems, public relations techniques must be em- 
ployed. These media must never be ends in themselves. 
They should be only means to an end, just as the practice of 
Christian virtue is a means to the principal end of saving 
our souls and attaining eternal life. 

Catholic education has high aims. One of its majorv 
objectives is the inculcation of the practice of Christian 
virtue in those whom it trains. It attains this end to a very 
high degree. But it still has problems which are concerned~ 
with securing a higher degree of attainment of the Christian 
virtues among its students, and it aims to extend its in- 
fluence by making non-Catholics aware of the importance 
and goodness of living a wholesome, useful Christian life. 
Public relations techniques provide the means, oftentimes, 
through which problems like these can be solved. 

W. Emerson Reck, Vice President of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, in his book, Public Relations—a Program for Colleges 
and Universities, defines public relations as “any situation, 
act, or word that influences people.” Later, he says that 
“the public relations of any institution can be defined as 
the sum total of all the impressions made by the institution 
itself and the various persons connected with it.” The ac- 
tions, the speech, the appearance, and the writings of any 
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person connected with an institution contribute toward this 
general impression of the institution. Any adverse opinion 
created, whether it be by the president, principal, teacher, 
student, switchboard operator, or janitor can have far- 
reaching effects. 

An institution, be it a parochial school or a large univer- 
sity, does not need a public relations department to have 
public relations. But, it usually does need one to create 
better and wider public understanding for the institution 
by coordinating all the activities of its personnel which 
have public relations implications. The school or university 
usually needs such a department to interpret its objectives 
and programs to those outside the institution in easily under- 
standable terms and through media of communication which 
reach a large segment of its various publics. 

Departments of public relations are practically non- 
existent in Catholic elementary and secondary schools. A 
survey conducted by the writer in 1949 indicated that about 
76 per cent of the 171 Catholic colleges and universities at 
that time maintained public relations departments of a size 
consistent with their educational programs and resources. 
In the past three years, more have established public rela- 
tions offices and some have strengthened their programs. It 
may be asking too much for every elementary or secondary 
school to employ a person solely for public relations duties. 
However, the assignment of a religious or lay faculty mem- 
ber on a part-time basis to consider public relations problems 
and employ public relations tools in their solution would 
result in improved understanding and a more favorable 
attitude by the school’s various publics. Those colleges and 
universities which have not regarded the public relations 
function as important enough to employ or assign a full- 
time director have discovered that they enjoyed improved 
public relations when someone, even on a part-time basis, 
had the responsibility for public relations. 

There is no real substitute on any level of education, 
Catholic or secular, for the full-time public relations officer. 
That is clear. Part-time officers, however, are better than 
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none, if they are qualified persons. Never should an un- 
qualified person be employed to assume the responsibility 
for public relations. Such a person will do more harm than 
good and may soon destroy any thread of good or incipient- 
ly favorable public relations which the school may already 
enjoy. 

One area of the Catholic system of elementary and sec-v 
ondary education in which a public relations officer should 
have a full-time assignment is in the diocesan school system. 
True, the superintendent of schools in the diocese, like the 
school principal or college president, is the chief educational 
public relations official in his bailiwick. However, his ad- 
ministrative problems are so great, his visitations to paro- 
chial schools so many, his priestly duties so demanding, 
that there is little and very frequently no time left for 
consideration of the improvement of the diocesan school 
system’s public relations. 

There may be several diocesan school systems which 
have charged an official with this responsibility, but cer- 
tainly there are not many among the 125 dioceses in the 
United States. Undoubtedly, the hierarchy of the country 
ordinarily would have difficulty sparing a priest for such 
an assignment, but could it not be a brother or sister of one 
of the religious teaching orders in the diocese? Or a lay- 
man if an adequate salary can be afforded? Improvement Y 
of the public relations of Catholic education in general and 
those of the diocesan school system in particular would 
result, for one thing, in increased financial support by an 
already generous Catholic populace. Better understanding 
and wider knowledge of the parochial schools’ program 
would result in larger contributions from Catholics, who 
must pay taxes for public education as well as give to the 
support of the parochial school system and pay ever-increas- 
ing tuition rates in Catholic academies, secondary schools, 
and colleges for their sons and daughters. 

Increased financial support should make for better~ 
schools—a situation which all Catholics want. Rarely do 
you hear the parochial schools criticized for their objectives. 
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More often it is because of poor teachers, large classes, 
antiquated equipment, old methods, and the like. Some of 
these criticisms could be quickly silenced if the pastor had 
additional funds for the school at his disposal. 

v The expenses attached to a formalized public relations 
program would in time be paid for by the increased financial 
support. Certainly our schools teach and practice the Chris- 

vtian virtues. But, indifferent and uninterested Catholics, 
mostly from the ranks of the childless and those with grown 
offspring, must be kept informed about the work of the 
schools and their teachers if they are to accept readily their 
obligation to continue their support of parish schools. 
Through proper cultivation and the distribution of pertinent 
factual information about Catholic education their indif- 
ference may turn into real interest. An invigorating and 
vibrant program of public information can produce wide- 
spread enthusiasm for the principles and philosophy of the 
Catholic educational system on all levels. 

Christian virtue is usually evident to those who are close 
enough to see it in other people or in an organization like a 
school. But what about the vast majority whose attention 
must be directed to Christian virtue before they see it? 
They may be the very ones who can help solve some of 
the current problems which confront Catholic education in 
this country today, if their interest can be excited and their 
assistance enlisted. 

A well-planned continuous program of public relations 
in any diocesan school system cannot help but have im- 
portant and salutary effects. Such a program will mean a 
laity better informed on the mechanics of the school system 
in the dioceses. Not as many Catholics as should, for 
example (and these include many parents with school-age 
children), know the religious order to which the brothers 
or sisters in their parish school belong. Even fewer can 
tell you what religious congregation or order conducts 
some of the high schools or colleges in the diocese. Most 
Catholics would be hard-pressed to tell you with any degree 
of accuracy the amount of their contributions to the parish 
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school this year. Only a few would know that most of the 
sisters and brothers continue their studies at some college 
or university although they are already qualified teachers. 

But most Catholics can tell you how much they paid in 
taxes last year to help support public education (they usually 
have the bills), and that no one can receive a permanent 
appointment in the municipal school system until he has a 
master’s degree or the equivalent. They know these things 
about the public educational system because the local Board 
of Education employs a public relations official to keep tax- 
payers informed through civic meetings, the local press, 
exhibits, and other public relations media. 

Catholics usually do not know many facts about their~ 
own educational system because no one has ever “sold” this 
kind of information to them. Our religious educators, espe- 
cially on the elementary and secondary levels, do a fine job 
of selling the essentials of the Catholic philosophy of educa- 
tion. The parish priests, the Catholic press—all do a 
splendid job of publicizing Catholic educational theory. But 
the modern world often requires more of the accidentals 
than may appear necessary before it accepts the essentials. 
Public relations techniques are accidentals and their aim is 
to develop allegiance to and better understanding of essen- 
tials. Let the diocesan school system undertake a well-¥ 
organized and intensive public relations program and two 
things will happen quickly. Catholics will learn more about v 
Catholic education and the clergy will be busier than ever 
with conversions. 

The major public relations problem of Catholic education - 
on all levels is the paucity of practical information passed 
on to the laity about its organization, content, and program. 
The average Catholic is hard put to carry on an intelligent 
conversation with his non-Catholic neighbor about the dioc- 
esan school system because he knows so little about it. 

People like to display knowledge. Catholics are no dif- 
ferent. Give them more facts and more ammunition and it 
will not be long before their non-Catholic neighbors will be 
able to speak with more knowledge and more understanding 
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about Catholic education. A public relations officer for the 
diocesan school system is necessary for increased under- 
standing of Catholic education’s practical problems. Clear- 
ing up the major problem of the paucity of practical infor- 
mation—which can be accomplished with proper assistance 
in several years—is the key to the solution of all other 
problems of Catholic education. 
Look at the colleges and universities which have estab- 
lished good public relations programs. They are nationally 
known and more of them very shortly will be. They have 
shown that a steady program with convincing objectives 
vean accomplish much. They have elicited greater vocal and 
financial support from their various publics. You will find 
many major Catholic institutions of higher learning whose 
educational program has been improved, whose plant has 
been increased because competent full-time public relations 
officers have had a very important role in shaping and guid- 
ing the development plans which have made them better, 
and in some cases bigger institutions. 

v Another of the problems of Catholic education has been 
the apparent lack of analysis of its various publics. The 
hierarchy, school superintendents, principals, and college 
presidents usually have little time to consider exactly what 

“groups comprise these publics. In a very normal way, they 
divide Catholic education’s publics into two—the clergy and 
the laity. A public relations officer on any of the three 
levels of Catholic education would naturally analyze these 
two major publics more completely and soon would arrive 

_ at numerous subdivisions. Reck, in his Public Relations, 

vsuggests the number of publics for a college as thirty. Every 
Catholic educational institution, no matter what its level of 
operation, and every diocesan school system has contact 
from time to time with at least these thirty publics. 

v Among these groups are parents, students, prospective 
students, graduates, sister schools, state departments of 
education and/or a Board of Regents, accrediting agencies, 
educational associations, prospective employers, faculty and 
staff of schools of higher and lower levels. Also newspaper 
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and magazine editors, radio and television officials, telephone © 
callers, local, state, and national governments, industry, la- 
bor, non-Catholics, public schools, other private schools, leg- 
islators, and many more of lesser consequence. 

Consider one very important public for Catholic educa- ~ 
tion on the local level—the parishioners. They are not all 
parents. Some are beyond that state in the sense that their 
children are grown and probably married. Some are un- 
married. Some are widowed. Some are childless. Each 
may have a different view of the parish school because of 
his special situation. Those with no children in the school 
are likely to have little or no interest in school problems, 
except as a conversation piece with neighbors. The approach 
to all parishioners, it may be seen, cannot be the same. Their 
interest, if any, varies. 

How to develop understanding of the parish school’s 
problems by each class of parishioners is indeed a major 
public relations problem for the pastor, his curates, the 
principal and her staff. Parish school alumni associations v 
generally have not lasted where they have existed. They— 
have proved a poor medium for establishing continuing 
contact with those who remain in the parish after they have 
matured. The parish bulletin could help here, if it carried 
news items about the school and the pupils. A diocesan 
public relations official could suggest to the administrators 
of the parish schools the more advantageous use of publicity 
media to make parishioners more aware of their respon- 
sibility for the parish school. 

To aid Catholic education, all of these publics must be 
properly informed and cultivated on all levels—diocesan, 
college, secondary school, and parish. Each of these publics 
presents a different problem. Very few of these problems 
have the same solution. The diverse nature of the publics 
and their varied problems require constant and expert 
attention. 

John W. Hill, president of Hill and Knowlton, Inc., a 
nationally known public relations counseling firm, has said: 
“The corporation which has no public relations facility is~ 
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without the means either of building good will through a 
continuing effort, or of meeting emergencies when there is 
need to defend good will.” Mr. Hill has made no startling 
or breathtaking statement here, but he has compressed into 
comparatively few words the whole philosophy of public 
relations. Substitute the word “school’’ or the phrase “edu- 
cational system” for “corporation,” and Mr. Hill’s statement 
is just as applicable to Catholic education as it is to any 
international corporation. 

Take the charge of divisiveness which has recently been 
hurled at Catholic schools by both secular and some church 
educators. The need to defend good will in refuting that 
charge is certainly a problem confronting Catholic educa- 
tion. Our leaders and administrators have done a wonder- 
ful job in the refutation of these charges, but imagine how 
much more forceful this defense might have been if their 
refutations had been spread more widely and more intensive- 
ly. Only the experienced public relations practitioner would 
have the time and know-how necessary to use effectively all 
the media of communication necessary to this task. The 
advice of their public relations directors has in many cases 
helped college presidents and administrators to obtain 
sounding boards for their refutations. School superintend- 
ents and principals know the ridiculousness of these charges 
from their daily contact with Catholic youngsters and their 
observation of the lives led by their graduates, but how 
many of them could use this knowledge to its full advantage 
in their refutations? Not as many, surely, as if they had 
had the assistance of trained and competent public relations 
officers. 

Although our system of education is not divisive, why 
do some people so regard it? Could it be ignorance of the 
results of Catholic education? Misinformation, perhaps, as 
to the thinking and living habits of our graduates? Most 
likely. There are even some Catholics who have sincere 
doubts regarding this question of the divisiveness of our 


vschools. There is an urgent need to reach them with clear 


and definite information refuting the charge. A better and 
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more intense public relations program a decade ago might 
have forestalled any such charge and made refutation by 
our leaders today unnecessary. The establishment of such 
a program even now will help to assure the gradual diminu- 
tion and eventual disappearance of this charge. Catholic 
education has nothing to fear on this score, but its story has 
to be told and interpreted for our fellow Americans if we 
want their understanding. We believe in our educational 
system, and if we would have others share our belief, we 
have the responsibility of providing them with the informa- 
tion necessary to assure understanding. 

Catholic education shares with secular schools the seri- 
ous problem of teacher recruitment. More and better teach- 
ers are badly needed everywhere. Very few of the religious 
communities which staff most of our schools are getting 
enough young people with vocations for their ranks who 
have the real talent for instruction which the better teacher 
must have. The gap cannot be bridged very easily by wider 
employment of lay teachers, although scarcely any of the 
larger colleges and universities could carry on their ex- 
tensive programs without them. But the elementary and 
secondary schools have considerable trouble in enlisting 
the assistance of good lay teachers because salaries are low 
and possibilities for advancement limited. These condi- 
tions are less serious in Catholic higher education, but still 
a headache to some degree for college administrators. 

This problem is made more acute by the need for more 
Catholic schools in almost every section of the country. New 
communities mushroom and it is almost a decade before a 
Catholic elementary school can be brought into being to 
handle the large number clamoring for parochial training. 
A recent survey revealed that Catholics attending secular or 
sectarian colleges outnumbered those attending Catholic 
institutions by three to one. The Catholic colleges at present 
in this country would at least have to double their plants to 
absorb all of the Catholic students if they chose to come to a 
Catholic college. How much more will this problem be 
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magnified when the big push of the sixties for college educa- 
tion becomes a reality? 

v The need for more schools on all levels is a very real 
public relations problem for Catholic education. Where will 
the funds come from? Who will staff the schools? Every 
pastor, every community superior has these questions fore- 
most in his mind. There is an intensive campaign going on 
in public education at the moment—with the aid of expert 
public relations officials—for these very things, funds and 
teachers. A similar campaign is perhaps even more neces- 

vsary for Catholic education. Catholics everywhere must be 
made to realize that unless they accept their share of the 
responsibility for providing more schools, an even greater 
percentage of Catholic children will have to forego the 
advantages of a Catholic education. Only an intensified and 
continuing public relations program in every diocese can 
bring them to this realization. 

Since there is such difficulty in staffing our schools with 

| religious teachers, perhaps more consideration should be 
given to the wider employment of lay teachers. Should 
salaries be brought to the levels of public education? Should 
talented laymen have greater opportunity for advancement, 
as is true in many of our colleges and universities? These 
questions have public relations implications because the 
answers which our educational leaders make to them may 
determine how good our schools will be in the next decade 
or two. 

Concurrently with resolving these questions, our leaders 
must magnify their already intensive efforts to recruit more 
talent for the religious orders, which are the backbone of our 
educational system. The techniques which the public rela- 
tions man employs are essential to the solution of these 
problems. Through them the benefits of teaching in Catholic 
schools, as against those of public education, must be attrac- 
tively and convincingly presented, especially if salaries can- 

Y not be increased. If opportunities for the advancement of 

laymen are developed, the public relations practitioner must 
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tell pr&&pective teachers about them as completely and as 
quickly as possible. 

Although coeducation is common practice on the elemen- 
tary level, it has not permeated to the same degree the 


~ 


secondary and collegiate levels. There is some misunder-~ 


standing and lack of information on the part of the laity on 
this question. Many are not sure whether coeducation is 
sanctioned by the Church, or whether it should be. Some 
clarification of this question would help immeasurably. If 
coeducation on the secondary and collegiate levels is to be 
fostered, a public relations program to accomplish its accept- 
ance as quickly as possible is a sine qua non. If it is not, the 
reasons against it must be made clear. 

Some of the public relations problems of Catholic educa- 
tion have been considered in the previous pages. There are 
many more, too numerous to be covered within the scope of 


this article. Those which we have considered included theY 


need for a higher degree of attainment of the Christian 
virtues by students, for extending the influence of Catholic 
education to a greater number of non-Catholics, for more 
competent, full-time public relations officials, for increased 
financial support, and for combatting the paucity of prac- 
tical information about the Catholic educational system 
among the laity. 

We have also commented on the lack of analysis of 
Catholic education’s various publics, on the charge of 
divisiveness, on the need for more and better teachers, for 
improved salaries and greater opportunities for advance- 
ment for lay teachers, for more schools and other educa- 
tional facilities, for more intensive recruitment by the 
religious orders, and for resolving the question of coeduca- 
tion on the secondary and collegiate levels. Our comments 
and suggestions on these problems are the result of observa- 
tion of the Catholic educational scene from the public 
relations viewpoint over the past decade. These problems are 
the ones about which we have heard and read the most 
discussion. 

All these problems have public relations implications in 


hm 


nee 
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varying degrees. But there is one common attribute to their 
ysolutions. Each needs for its solution a well-organized public 
relations program and a competent official to implement and 
/execute it. The hierarchy, the diocesan school superintend- 
ent, the religious superior, the principal, the college presi- 
dent, and other similar administrators must all contribute to 
the program in large measure, because they are the chief 
v public relations functionaries. But they need the help of the 
vpublic relations planner and executor. The burden is too 
great for any of them to carry alone. 








